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PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AN IDEALISTIC SOCIAL 

MOVEMENT 



CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
University of Chicago 



In the last analysis religion is to be considered sociologically; 
experience, worship, and doctrine must be interpreted and evalu- 
ated in terms of their social function, according to what they 
accomplish for human welfare. From this point of view primitive 
Christianity was an idealistic social movement. Its chief aspects, 
as we find them exhibited on the pages of the New Testament, may 
be summarized as follows: 

i. Its comprehensive and supreme principle was love of man 
toward man — brotherliness in feeling, action, and thought. 

2. It inculcated the sacrifice of self for the good of others. 

3. It made the common welfare the chief aim of life. 

4. It sought to establish consideration and justice in the social 
relations of men. 

5. It aimed to diminish the valuation and to check the pursuit 
of material things. 

6. It sought to control and suppress sex immorality. 

7. It elevated the marriage ideal and practice. 

8. It forbade envy and strife, fraud and theft, drunkenness and 
reveling. 

9. It condemned pride, ostentation, and hypocrisy. 

10. It censured the self-complacency, arrogance, and selfishness 
of the better class. 

n. It placed the social duties above the ritual duties, right con- 
duct and character above worship and ordinance. 

12. It interpreted the will of God in the direction of reasonable 
living. 

13. It made the individual free, autonomous, responsible. 

14. It rebuked legalism in law and in social administration. 

54 
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15. It sought to prevent the domination of the weak by the 
strong. 

16. It opposed the use of force to accomplish social ends. 

17. It undertook to replace the law and practice of retribution, 
i.e., revenge, retaliation, by the principle of returning good for evil 
and overcoming evil with good. 

18. It created so high and free a conception of the right social 
relations as to disaffect the Christians toward the Roman govern- 
ment. 

19. It developed local groups of persons throughout the Empire 
bound together religiously and socially in close fellowship. 

20. It unified Orientals and Occidentals in a real brotherhood, 
surmounting the barriers of race antipathy and national alignment. 

21. It brought together on a common plane the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the ignorant, the prominent and the obscure, 
the master and the slave. 

22. It welded new social bonds, detaching people from previous 
groups and associations and uniting them on a higher basis. 

23. It founded a solid, permanent social organization within the 
Roman Empire that was to survive the latter's decline and fall. 

24. It made life idealistic, hopeful, joyful, and courageous. 

25. It assured men of eternal welfare and a perfect social order 
in an imminent new age. '• 

This statement of the social principles of primitive Christianity 
combines in a single program the teachings of Jesus and Paul. The 
nineteen points stated in Nos. 1-17, 24, 25 were presented with 
almost equal explicitness and force by both Jesus and Paul in their 
ministry, though with much difference of perspective and expres- 
sion. The six points stated in Nos. 18-23 belonged especially to 
Paul in his establishment of the Christian movement throughout 
the Roman Empire. 

The term "primitive Christianity" is here used of the whole 
first-century movement, the term "idealistic " is meant in an ethical 
sense, and the terms "ethical" and "social" are used synony- 
mously. 

The customary view of primitive Christianity has been theo- 
logical rather than social. Its doctrine has been the matter of 
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interest and the object of study. New Testament interpretation 
has been chiefly a process of inculcating the teaching of Jesus and 
Paul about God, man, sin, judgment, Christ, the Holy Spirit, faith, 
atonement, justification, salvation, immortality, the Kingdom of 
God. Even at the present time divinity-school courses in the 
Teaching of Jesus and the Teaching of Paul habitually pursue this 
doctrinal exposition and give to the social principles, aims, and 
achievements of primitive Christianity only a secondary, conven- 
tional homiletical treatment. 

Besides this traditional theological view of primitive Christian- 
ity, which is historic, and still acceptable and useful to the Christian 
churches, we now have a social view constructed in accordance with 
the anthropological sciences. Primitive Christianity was essen- 
tially a social product and factor. In a scientific analysis the teach- 
ing of Jesus and the teaching of Paul are to be interpreted and 
evaluated in terms of social science. That the primitive-Christian 
social program, effort, and achievement were saturated with religion 
and theology was due to the Jewish and Hellenistic sources from 
which they came and to the first-century conditions of the Mediter- 
ranean world which they served. Primitive Christianity aimed at 
human welfare for as many individuals as possible. The means it 
employed to accomplish this social end belonged to the origin, time, 
and circumstances of the Christian mission and may be regarded 
as on the whole the most effective means that could then have been 
used. 

The modern conception, point of view, and method in the pur- 
suit of human welfare are different from those of historical Chris- 
tianity because of the new scientific knowledge, world-view, and 
social aim. The best characteristic of the twentieth century is its 
social consciousness, study, and effort. The social sciences domi- 
nate, or will dominate, the whole scheme and process of education, 
law, and government. 

A fundamental feature of this scientific treatment of society is 
that religion in all its forms is viewed socially. The facts of religion 
are social facts. Even theology, ritual, and mysticism have been 
and continue to be agents of social welfare in that they satisfy the 
minds, inspire the hearts, and improve the lives of men. The 
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religious feelings, ideas, and actions make for human welfare, indi- 
vidual and collective. All facts of human life are true and valuable, 
relatively speaking, in so far as they promote the welfare of man- 
kind. Had not religion been in the main helpful to humanity, men 
would not have instituted and maintained it. Science therefore 
views religion as a social phenomenon, as an expression of human 
experience and a factor of human progress. Religion comes to be 
interpreted as a medium and a measure of civilization. 

Religion has five main aspects: mystical experience, ritual, doc- 
trine, ecclesiastical organization, ethics. The order in which the 
five aspects are named is the order of historical development and 
of ascending social value. Religion has been defined as " the effect- 
ive desire to be in right relation with the Power manifest in the 
universe." 1 Compare with this Ellwood's definition: "Religion is 
essentially a projection and a universalization of social values." 2 
Both statements are correct, from different points of view: the one 
is theological, the other is social; the one is descriptive in terms of 
the church, the other is functional in terms of society. 

Religion is first of all feeling — a sense of dependence upon God 
(however conceived) for material and spiritual welfare, in the pres- 
ent and in the future; and a desire for personal relationship on 
friendly terms with God. This is religion as mystical experience: 
it means fear, appeal, faith, love, toward the Divine. 

This religious feeling prompts men to acts of propitiation and 
worship, designed to secure the favor, assistance, and companion- 
ship of God. In this way arises religious ritual: prayer, sacrifice, 
circumcision, food laws, baptism, Eucharist, religious services, and 
all kinds of priestly and liturgical ceremonies. 

In reflection upon their religious experience and practice, men 
construct ideas and theories about God, the world, mankind, sal- 
vation. Hence doctrine, which is the product of this intellectual 
activity. Its purpose is to enable men the better to obtain the 
welfare that they seek. 

1 This definition is by Howerth; it is quoted and used by Fowler in The Religious 
Experience of the Roman People, chap. i. 

2 Ellwood, The Social Problem, p. 204; also his article, "The Social Function of 
Religion," American Journal of Sociology, November, 1913. The social aspect of 
religion is fully expounded in Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience. 
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Since man is by nature social, he socially organizes bis reli- 
gious feelings, actions, and thoughts. This results in ecclesiastical 
organization in all its forms: temple, priesthood, theocracy, syna- 
gogue, church, and all the ritual and social institutions founded and 
operated in the name of religion. 

Last and most important of all, religion is ethics in that it 
develops, inculcates, and enforces standards of conduct and char- 
acter, and defines and insists upon individual and social righteous- 
ness. We are accustomed to classify the historical religions as 
lower and higher according to their ethical ideal and efficiency. 

Religion has been, and it is not too much to hope that it may 
continue to be, the highest solvent of all human differences and 
antagonisms, overcoming racial, national, economic, and social 
obstacles to the common welfare. Society requires an efficient 
agent of universal love and co-operation as a corrective for the 
pugnacity, exploitation, conceit, and general selfishness of indi- 
viduals and of conventional groups of men. Religion functions for 
the consciousness and the maintenance of the social values which 
human experience has laboriously achieved. It provides a uni- 
versal sanction for man's ideals, giving them validity, authority, 
and permanence. These ideals are partly of an individual import, 
pronouncing what shall be regarded as the perfect man; and partly 
of collective import, pronouncing what shall be regarded as the 
perfect society. Christianity, at its beginning in Jesus and Paul, 
established a higher standard of individual and social ethics than 
any which had preceded it, and thereby became the chief social 
factor of the centuries from the first until our own. It has been 
the achievement and the glory of the Christian church for nearly 
nineteen hundred years to preserve, teach, and actuate the highest 
ethics of the race with the ideal and the aim of a universal right- 
eousness and brotherhood. The process of realization is slow, in 
spite of the aspiration, devotion, and energy of men, because of the 
cosmic constitution of things. 

The first century a.d. was a time of social advance. One of the 
great forward movements of history was taking place at the time 
Jesus and Paul performed their missions. It involved the structure 
of society, man's thought-world, the ethical ideal, and the religious 
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faith of the Mediterranean peoples. From one point of view Jesus 
and Paul were the products and agents of this social advance; from 
another point of view they, with others, were creators of this 
movement. The Roman Empire brought about the conditions of 
progress, revealed the need of it, and provided the means and the 
persons for its accomplishment. 

To be sure, vast wealth and power, the mixture of peoples, the 
disintegration of national standards and customary controls, the 
competition of philosophies and religions, brought some confusion 
and disorder. The ethical idealists of that period — Roman, Jew- 
ish, and Christian idealists — described in vivid language and 
rebuked with forceful expression the transgressions and short- 
comings of first-century mankind. A superficial reading of these 
satires and philippics might lead one to suppose that the world was 
at its worst in their day. The ethical idealism of any age, in its 
effort at reform, has this extreme way of judging and condemning 
the current life. Modern melodramatists and apologists, reading 
this ancient literature homiletically and using these ancient mate- 
rials polemically, have reported loudly and vehemently that the 
first century a.d. was a time of utter moral degradation and decay. 
Of course there was moral imperfection in the Roman Empire of 
Paul's day. Civilization was undergoing a transition that involved 
the taking to pieces and the higher synthesis of the existing political, 
social, ethical, and religious systems. 

These conditions and changes, however, were incident to the 
fundamental social advance that was in process. A new, universal 
civilization, made up of the best elements which Greeks, Romans, 
and Jews could contribute, was taking shape in the Mediterranean 
world when primitive Christianity arose. The possibility and the 
means of social advance in the first century a.d. were the achieve- 
ment of the Mediterranean peoples in their humanitarian develop- 
ment. The Greeks advanced civilization most of all by their 
philosophy, science, and art; the Romans advanced civilization 
most of all by their law, government, and administration; the Jews 
advanced civilization most of all by their idealism, religion, and 
ethics. Judaism was the highest type of religion and ethics in the 
ancient world previous to Christianity. And Christianity was the 
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outgrowth chiefly of Judaism; it was in fact a higher Judaism 
created by Jesus and Paul, the foremost reformers of Judaism in 
the first century a.d. 

World-conditions demanded a new, universal, triumphant reli- 
gion and ethics, to subsume and supersede the nationalistic systems 
which were declining as the Empire unified mankind. The Roman 
state religion, the several particularistic religions, the Hellenistic 
philosophies, and even the more general oriental religions needed 
all to dissolve into some one complete, satisfying, and efficient world- 
religion and ethics which could do the work of all its predecessors, 
and do it better than they. Judaism had aspired and had striven 
to be this supreme universal religion. She counted her religion the 
one true religion, appointed by God to displace all others. But 
Judaism could not relinquish her ritual law, and the Gentiles would 
not submit to the Jewish ritual. Therein Judaism failed of her 
world-opportunity — she would not stoop to conquer. Her spiritual 
religion and her ethics the world as a whole would appreciate and 
use; but Judaism would not sacrifice her particularism. 

The way was therefore open, and in fact the demand was impera- 
tive, for a higher Judaism that would maintain the Jewish spiritual 
religion and ethics and at the same time would so interpret and 
administer these elements of civilization that the entire Mediterra- 
nean world would find in them an adequate faith, worship, joy, 
ideal, and imperative. Jesus made this necessary reform of Juda- 
ism for Palestine, and Paul made the corresponding reform for the 
gentile field. Under the name, first of "The Gospel," and later of 
" Christianity," this higher Judaism of the first century a.d. made its 
way against all rivals, and in due time became by obvious right the 
religion and ethics of the Empire. 

Primitive Christianity combined in superior degree and propor- 
tion all the five aspects of religion. In mystical experience Chris- 
tianity surpassed Judaism, and by a development along similar 
lines it even surpassed the oriental mystery-religions that were 
meeting with so much favor throughout the Empire. In ritual 
Christianity was freer and simpler than Judaism, simpler and more 
reasonable than the oriental religions, eliminating much, but retain- 
ing and developing the ritual idea and practice in certain essential 
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ways. In doctrine Christianity had, or came to have, the most 
elaborate, systematic, and vivid theology of any ancient religion; 
it was fundamentally Jewish, but underwent remarkable modifica- 
tion and expansion, notably in its doctrine of the person and the 
atoning work of Christ and in its doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Cer- 
tain features of the Pauline and Johannine theology were influenced 
by Hellenistic mystery-doctrine and philosophical theology. The 
total effect was to develop a Christian theology that met both the 
emotional and the intellectual requirements of the Mediterranean 
peoples. In ecclesiastical organization primitive Christianity fol- 
lowed on the one hand the Jewish synagogue, and on the other the 
Hellenistic religious societies. The Christians were organized in 
local groups (churches) at important centers of the Empire. 
Peoples of all sorts and conditions were thus united in simple, inde- 
pendent, and complete brotherhoods for edification, worship, and 
propaganda. Such organization constituted Christianity an eccle- 
siastical institution within the Mediterranean world, and went far 
toward securing to Christianity its supreme place. In ethics primi- 
tive Christianity was easily foremost over all its predecessors and 
competitors. It carried the highest ethical ideals, principles, 
imperatives, and literature of the Jewish people, freed from the 
particularisms, the incumbrances, and the limitations of legalistic 
Judaism. In the Pauline field this distilled, elevated, and univer- 
salized Jewish ethics was somewhat Hellenized at first, and gradu- 
ally developed a synthesis with the best Greco-Roman ethics, 
principally Stoicism. By this union of the best Jewish and the 
best gentile ethics Christianity achieved a standard of conduct and 
character that became in time the law and custom of the Mediter- 
ranean world. 

We may pause to note that Christianity, by reason of its superior 
quality and power in all five aspects of religion — mystical experi- 
ence, ritual, doctrine, ecclesiastical organization, and ethics — has 
continued for nineteen centuries to be the religion and morality of 
all European nations, whence it has spread to both Americas, to 
Australia, and in part to Asia and Africa. In other words, Chris- 
tianity is already the religion and morality of four out of the six 
continents, and is in process of becoming the same for the remaining 
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two. The rise of such a social movement in the first century a.d. 
was an event of world-significance, a forward step in the history of 
mankind, well deserving of the painstaking historical study that is 
being given it. To understand primitive Christianity as a social 
factor in the Roman Empire, to interpret it as a phase and agent 
of social progress, to point out its immeasurable contribution to 
human welfare, is the best service that New Testament scholars 
can now render to the cause of science and education. 

But was not primitive Christianity a mystery-religion and a 
religion of redemption? Was not its faith a supernaturalistic 
theology? Did not soteriological doctrine constitute its primary 
aim and content ? Was not primitive Christianity elaborately and 
intensely eschatological ? Did not the first Christians believe in 
the essential evil of the world and the human race, in a new and 
perfect age at hand, to be inaugurated by Christ at his parousia, 
with a resurrection and a judgment, and an eternal Kingdom of 
God upon a renovated earth ? 

The answer is yes to all these questions. But there is another 
question to be asked : Why did the first Christians believe all these 
things, why did they take this eschatological view of salvation? 
Because of their ethical idealism. Their high and strenuous moral- 
social ideas and aspirations produced their mysticism, soteriology, 
eschatology, Christology. 1 Fundamentally their ethical idealism 
and their doctrine of salvation were from Judaism, because the 
Jewish people through the centuries had been the most conscious 
of world-evil and human sin, had been the most thoughtful and 
earnest seekers after righteousness. Jewish theology was an expres- 
sion and an inculcation of Jewish ethics. Men habitually define the 
character, purpose, and activity of God in accordance with their 
own most vital ideas of what is right and best in man and in the 
universe. Religion, in its doctrine of God and of salvation, has 

1 The terms soteriology, eschatology, and Christology are differentiable as follows: 
soteriology is the most comprehensive of the three terms, comprising from beginning 
to end of creation God's whole plan and accomplishment of salvation; eschatology 
includes only the "last things," the final acts of God which consummate salvation by 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God; Christology is the doctrine of the person 
and work of Christ, who is God's son and agent for the accomplishment of the salvation 
of men to eternal life in the Kingdom. 
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moved upward with the development of human experience and 
ideals. Theology is essentially the product and the servant of 
ethics — that is, of the whole social ideal and effort of the race. This 
was notably true of primitive-Christian soteriology, eschatology, 
and Christology. They were ethically derived and ethically useful. 
They constituted a main part of a great social movement. 

The first Christians — Jesus and Paul, with their Jewish and 
gentile followers — could not tolerate the world as it was and men 
as they were, because of their high and strenuous moral idealism. 
Mankind and the age seemed irrecoverably bad because the Chris- 
tians had so lofty and intense a conception of the good. They were 
of the opinion that God, reacting in the same way as themselves 
against the realities of life, must shortly intervene by divine power 
to exterminate all evil and so start anew with the cosmos and the 
human race. Because they could not themselves endure the evil 
and sin of the world, they maintained that God himself could not 
endure it, that he was therefore about to bring it all to an end. In 
its place he would establish an age and a kingdom of perfect right- 
eousness. He would overthrow Satan and his host, who in the pres- 
ent age disputed and thwarted his reign. He would abolish the 
suffering and death of men, which belonged to the realm of sin and 
evil. The elect ones, the righteous, would be gathered together 
and saved out of this evil age doomed to destruction, and would 
become the glorified members of the eternal Kingdom of God. 

It was only the ethical idealists who reacted in this way against 
the current realities of the cosmos. The mass of men assumed a 
submissive and commonplace attitude toward life. They took life 
as they found it, and made no sharp criticism. They put up with 
its imperfections and got along with their fellow-men in a general 
confidence that it was all right enough and was to be taken for 
granted. They were well aware of the cosmic evil and they knew 
that all men were sinners; but they did not repudiate their citizen- 
ship in the world as it is or consign the mass of their fellow-men to 
destruction. They did not strenuously accuse themselves or others. 
They did not count upon a cosmic catastrophe to reverse conditions. 
As a matter of fact, the idealistic anticipations of the Jewish and 
primitive-Christian eschatologists were not realized. The complete 
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overthrow of sin and evil did not take place, and has not yet taken 
place. If we are entitled to judge by eighteen hundred years more 
of human experience and consideration, God's plan of salvation is 
not altogether what they supposed it to be. Their ethical ideal was 
not too high, their enthusiasm for righteousness was not too great; 
but their theory as to when and how righteousness would come to 
prevail in the earth was partly misconceived. The error may be 
plain to modern men. But the first Christians were not conscious 
of it; on the contrary, they held their doctrine of eschatological 
salvation with absolute conviction of its truth and certainty. They 
saw it as the necessary corollary of their ethical conceptions, pur- 
poses, and demands. 

Not only was their salvation faith ethically derived; it also 
functioned ethically. It was the standard moral-religious teaching 
of primitive Christianity that men could be saved only by a com- 
plete obedience to the will of God. This will of God was made 
known to them in their Scriptures (the Old Testament) and in the 
teaching of Jesus and Paul and their disciples. Only by an ade- 
quate righteousness, actually achieved by men, could one inherit 
or enter the Kingdom of God. All who fell short of this righteous- 
ness would be disapproved by God at the judgment and rejected 
from eternal life in the new age. " Good Master, what must I do 
that I may inherit eternal life ?" "You know the commandments. 
Besides, go and sell what you have and give to the poor; and come, 
follow me." "The time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent." "Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish." 
"Except your righteousness shall exceed that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise eriter into the kingdom of heaven." 
"Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven." 

So Jesus taught, and similarly Paul. "We must all be made 
manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may 
receive the things done in the body, according to what he hath done, 
whether good or bad." "Be not deceived; God is not mocked; 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that 
soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but 
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he that soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal life." 
"The works of the flesh are manifest; of which I forewarn you that 
they who practice such things shall not inherit the Kingdom of 
God." "Reckonest thou this, O man, that thou shalt escape the 
judgment of God? Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness 
and forbearance and longsuffering, not knowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to repentance? but after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart treasurest up for thyself wrath in the day of. 
wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God; who will 
render to every man according to his works: to them that by 
patience in well-doing seek for glory and honor and incorruption, 
eternal life: but unto them that are factious, and obey not the 
truth, but obey unrighteousness, shall be wrath and indignation, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that worketh evil; 
for there is no respect of persons with God." "I buffet my body, 
and bring it into bondage: lest by any means, after that I have 
preached to others, I myself should be rejected." "Brethren, I 
count not myself yet to have laid hold: but one thing I do, for- 
getting the things which are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on toward the goal unto the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 

In all this homiletical teaching of Jesus and Paul, given to impel 
men to the highest and most complete righteousness, it was recog- 
nized that men would inevitably sin and could not possibly render 
a perfect obedience to God's will; and it was understood, according 
to the best Jewish doctrine, that on the basis of men's penitence and 
pursuit of righteousness God in his love and mercy would forgive 
their deficiency. At this point Paul connected his doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith through the atoning death of Christ. Paul, fol- 
lowing a legalistic and ritualistic thought-form, supposed that God, 
in order to maintain his holiness, his government, and his cosmic 
purpose, required an expiatory atonement for men's sins, which he 
provided in the death of Christ, whereby he could forgive men their 
transgressions and shortcomings and so admit them to salvation. 
In accordance with this conception, Paul predicated a divine 
righteousness bestowed by God upon men to make up their 
lack. 
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Our modern disaffection toward primitive-Christian eschatology 
makes it difficult for us to perceive how powerfully this vivid belief 
functioned ethically. To know that the Judgment with its eternal 
issues was at hand (they were certain of it) was a most effective 
moral influence upon the first Christians. They set themselves 
devoutly and strenuously to the preparation for this cosmic climax 
and their own eternal destinies. They sought to get others to 
repent and do righteousness in order that they too might be saved. 
With only a little time left in which to qualify for the new age, every 
energy would be aroused, every effort would be put forth. There 
are those who tell us that we must still teach this eschatological 
doctrine of primitive Christianity, because it is necessary for the 
moral control of men. However that may be, the New Testament 
leaves us in no doubt that this eschatological doctrine functioned 
in the first century a.d. with tremendous efficiency. If the doctrine 
was in fact illusory, they were not aware of it, and it drove them to 
repentance and righteousness. 

It is more important that we should understand and appreciate 
the eschatological ethics of the first Christians than that we should 
repudiate and rebuke it. Primitive-Christian ethics was taken over 
from Judaism, and Jewish ethics was intensely religious. The 
modern mind may prefer ethics without the dress of ancient escha- 
tology and religion. Science offers, instead of the eschatological 
imperative for ethics, a social imperative. It demands right living 
because the welfare of mankind, individually and collectively, is all 
the time conditioned upon good conduct and character. Science 
may replace the doctrine of a revealed will of God by the teaching 
that men discover in their common experience of life what makes 
for and what makes against welfare, so that it is the social judg- 
ment and will which determines right and wrong. To fix the 
attention and the effort, not upon the ultimate future, but upon 
the time in hand, may now make for the better realization of 
our ethical ideals. It may not be to the disadvantage of mankind 
that humanitarian ethics proposes to supersede eschatological 
ethics. 

Jesus and Paul did indeed teach human duty in terms of the 
divine will rather than in terms of the social will. But in an essen- 
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tial sense it is true that " the voice of the people is the voice of God." 
We have our knowledge of God through our human experience. 
And if the doctrine of supernatural revelation should fail us, it 
would result that "the voice of the people" would be the only 
" voice of God " in our possession. But though Jesus and Paul pre- 
sented the theological imperative for right conduct and character, 
their teaching does not stand in real opposition to the social impera- 
tive. Their ethics, with proper explanation, could still function 
under a regime of modern social science. The supernaturalistic and 
the naturalistic conceptions of how men discover the principles of 
life are only two differing thought-forms interpreting the same 
reality. Both have stood the practical test and have warranted 
the belief that men have given them. The modern unitary world- 
view, which threatens to drive us from supernaturalism to natural- 
ism, may come to be regarded as the correct philosophy of the 
universe, and may then replace the ancient dualistic world-view 
which underlay Jewish and primitive-Christian theology, giving form 
to the eschatological ethics of Jesus and Paul. But the conflict of 
philosophies, and the final decision between them, are a part of the 
age-long process. Society, bent upon the immediate negotiation 
of life, uses one world-view or another as may serve its practical 
purpose. Ethics may be interpreted at one time dualistically, and 
at another time monistically, according to the world-view that is 
in favor. Jesus and Paul based ethics upon a doctrine of super- 
natural revelation and of eschatological rewards and punishments 
because that was the philosophy and the theology of their day. 
They did not inculcate goodness for its own sake, as modern ethics 
does; but they might have done so. Their thought-forms, teach- 
ings, and methods were a part of their first-century existence. 
Practical living in the twentieth century is not so different from the 
practical living of nineteen hundred years ago as to antiquate-essen- 
tially the social message of the New Testament. But such differ- 
ences as have arisen must be allowed for in turning the social 
message of the New Testament to account for modern social use. 
New Testament ethics must not be modernized, misrepresented, in 
order to get from the New Testament a message of modern appeal 
and utility. 
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The sociologist, reading the New Testament, may say that the 
primitive Christians had no social program. They certainly did 
not undertake a biological study of man, or a historical study of 
human standards, laws, customs, institutions, and beliefs. They 
did not conduct sociological investigations, or make social analyses, 
or subject the phenomena of society to scientific tests. They did 
not attempt to reconstruct the social order, to revise the law, or to 
improve the judiciary. They did not advocate constitutional 
amendments, or publicly organize charity. In short, they did 
not anticipate the modern theory and process of scientific social 
work. 

Nevertheless, Jesus and Paul had a kind of social program. 
They undertook to promote the welfare of men, and they did not 
work altogether without a plan. Their method of social reform was 
the customary homiletical method of Jewish prophets and scribes 
and Hellenistic practical philosophers, namely, preaching. They 
went about declaring their ideals, inculcating their principles, 
enjoining right living, setting an example of what they taught, and 
so arousing individuals to higher conduct and character. Their 
reform was primarily a talking of reform, but that was the estab- 
lished method of the day. It is customary to explain that their 
eschatological doctrine prevented the primitive Christians from 
attempting a systematic social renovation and reconstruction. But 
such a program was not undertaken, or even proposed, by any first- 
century reformers; it did not belong to the thought or manner of 
the time. 

Jesus and Paul pointed out forcefully the defects in certain social 
standards, practices, and institutions. Their criticisms were true 
and helpful. But they did not point out all the faults in all the 
standards, practices, and institutions. Jesus showed the short- 
comings of Pharisaism, but not of Sadduceeism. He showed how 
to improve the observance of the Sabbath, but not how to improve 
the synagogue worship. He abrogated the lex talionis and the food 
laws, but he did not abrogate the institution of slavery, the use of 
intoxicating liquors, child-labor, or the rite of circumcision. The 
method of Paul was similar. He pointed out the gross sins of the 
Greco-Roman world and condemned them. He enjoined his con- 
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verts to separate themselves from non-Christians. He denounced 
the gentile religions, and enjoined Christianity in their stead. He 
looked upon the Roman government as a part of the evil age about 
to be overthrown by Christ, but he counseled the Christians at 
Rome to be in subjection to that government. He told his slave 
converts that Christianity did not give them political freedom. He 
insisted that woman should keep her place of social subjection 
to man. 

The primitive Christian plan of work was not specifically a 
social reconstruction, but a moral revival and advance, a new 
vision of, a new grip upon, the fundamental principles of right living. 
One might say that it was an individualistic ethics that Jesus and 
Paul taught, but it was social ethics as well, because man's duty 
was explicitly presented and urged in respect to his relations with 
his fellow-men. In the same way it might be said that their doc- 
trine of salvation was individualistic, inasmuch as each person was 
to stand or fall on his individual record. But there was a social 
aspect also to this salvation, for the Kingdom of God was conceived 
as a society of saved persons doing perfectly the will of God and 
living ideally together. 

But while the primitive-Christian mission was in the main a 
preaching reform, the movement also developed a social organiza- 
tion that contributed essentially to its success. Jesus seems to have 
made a start in this direction by selecting a group of his disciples to 
accompany and assist him in his ministry. It does not, however, 
appear that Jesus had in mind to create an organization of all his 
adherents. Here again the customary explanation is offered, that 
his eschatological expectations made such a plan unnecessary. But 
in this case also it is more correct to say that he followed the custom 
of religious teachers in his day and place; he did not intend to 
detach his disciples from the Jewish synagogue, and no other organi- 
zation seemed to him to be required. After his death, however, his 
followers felt the need of a special Christian grouping, to keep 
together and to carry on Jesus' work. The Palestinian Christians 
naturally and wisely took the synagogue as their model, and gradu- 
ally developed churches of regular organization for fellowship, wor- 
ship, and propaganda. 
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Paul perhaps from the first arranged his converts in local groups, 
to maintain their Christian faith and to foster their Christian life. 
In the gentile field it was the more necessary that the new converts 
should be separated from non-Christians, because their belief, wor- 
ship, relationship, and manner of life were so different from those of 
paganism. For this organization Paul also had the model of the 
Jewish synagogue, which was nearly as desirable and efficient a type 
for gentile as for Jewish Christians. But in the Pauline field there 
were also the independent religious societies that arose in connec- 
tion with the mystery-religions. The churches of Paul learned from 
both kinds of organization. Paul made much of the church rela- 
tionship, bidding his Christians to arrange their social and their 
civic as well as their religious life within these circles. Besides he 
built up between his churches a common spirit of unity, fraternity, 
and co-operation. In fact, primitive Christianity could not have 
made its way successfully in the Mediterranean world without this 
local and comprehensive organization. The movement required 
individualization and solidification, it required the social machinery 
of perpetuation and propaganda. Primitive Christianity had 
several strong rivals in the first-century competition between reli- 
gions, each of which aspired and strove to become the world- 
religion. Christianity succeeded against the others because of its 
inherent doctrinal, ritual, and ethical superiorities, but also because 
of the organized status and efficiency which Paul gave the move- 
ment. He created a social institution about his social ideal, to 
give it stability, appeal, and promotion. 

Many events of great significance took place in the first cen- 
tury a.d., but among them the rise of Christianity was clearly the 
most important. There was in it the making of a new world, a 
higher humanitarianism. The Roman Empire needed a unifying, 
vital, and impelling religion and ethics to set the social ideal for the 
universal race and civilization. Primitive Christianity met this 
need, and met it adequately. The numbers of Christian converts 
and churches were considerable in the first century a.d., but the 
success of this idealistic social movement was still more to be 
measured by its renewing influence, its leavening of religious faith 
and moral enthusiasm, its consolidation of mankind about their 
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highest visions and purposes, its construction of a social system 
within the Roman Empire true enough and strong enough to con- 
tinue through the centuries and to dominate European civilization 
even after the Mediterranean world became the possession of the 
new peoples from the north. Our own twentieth century is the 
heir of primitive Christianity, for our social idealism is, in one line 
of its inheritance, the gift and product of the New Testament and 
the Christian church. 



